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Everyone who has sent us fifty cents for the Horses’ Christmas has given one horse a Christmas dinner and helped us 
take a number of old horses from just such suffering as is depicted here, into rest and good care, 
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CHRISTMAS STORIES 


6 6 
‘ail AND POEMS a 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Once in royal David’s city 
Stood a lowly cattle shed, 
Where a mother laid her baby 
In a manger for his bed. 
Mary was that mother mild, 
Jesus Christ her little child. 


He came down to earth from heaven, 
Who is God and Lord of all, 
And his shelter was a stable, 
And his cradle was a stall. 
With the poor, and mean, and lowly 
Lived on earth our Savior holy. 
—Hymnal. 


CRADLE HYMN. 


Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down where He lay— 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 


On Christmas Eve. 


In a miserable shed where the wind whistled 
through the many cracks, and snow drifted into 
the broken windows, an old horse stood in a 
narrow stall. He had to stand, though he was 
very tired, for his master had been peddling 
little bundles of wood all day, until the old 
horse’s feet were sore and his legs ached; but the 
stall was too narrow for him to lie down in, and 
all he could do was to lean against the rough 


The cattle are lowing, the Baby awakes, 
But little Lord Jesus, no crying He makes. 
I love Thee, Lord Jesus, look down from the sky, 
And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 
—Martin LUTHER. 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Why do bells for Christmas ring? 
Why do little children sing? 


Once a lovely shining star, 
Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 
Made a manger cradle bright. 


There a darling Baby lay 
Pillowed soft upon the hay. 

And His mother sang and smiled, 
“This is Christ, the Holy Child.” 


So the bells for Christmas ring, 
So the little children sing. 


—Lyp1A AVERY COONLEY WARD. 


As Joseph was a-walking 

He heard an angel sing: 
“This night shall be born 
Our heavenly King; 

He neither shall be born 

In housen nor in hall, 

Nor in the place of Paradise, 
But in an ox’s stall.” 


—KEarly Carols. 


Within a manger lodged thy Lord, 
Where oxen lay and asses fed; 
Warm rooms we do to thee afford, 
An easy cradle or a bed. 


GEORGE WITHER. 


boards and lift first one and then another tired 
foot to get a little ease. 

It was very cold, but this faithful old horse 
had no blanket on, and he trembled and shivered 
as a cold stream of air came through a broken 
window. 

There was a very little, dirty bedding under 
his feet,—just some dry leaves trodden into 


pulp, but there was not a mouthful of hay or 


feed of any kind in his manger. His supper had 
been so scanty that he had eaten it all in a short 
time, and, oh, how he longed for a pail of warm 
mash, such as he used to have years ago, when 
he was young and was someone’s cherished car- 
riage horse. He served his master and mistress 
well for ten years, then his ankles began to trouble 
him. He was a little stiff and lame at times, and 
these well-to-do people put their faithful servant 
in an auction stable, instead of giving him rest 
and care, never even inquiring to see who bought 
him. 
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He had passed through many hands and suf- 
fered much since then. Many a time, could he 
have spoken, he would have begged someone to 
kill him and so relieve him from his misery, but 
no one cared for the comfort of a poor old horse, 
so he had to live and suffer; and now, in his old 
age, when he needed the most care he was worse 
off than he ever had been before. 

It was Christmas Eve. Men, women and 
children were rejoicing in anticipation of a 
‘Merry Christmas.’’ Children were generously 
provided for. There were thousands of pack- 
ages going across the ocean to soldiers in France, 
and thousands more were going to gladden the 
hearts of men, women and children in Belgium. 
But who cared if an old horse stood cold and 
starving in his narrow stall on Christmas Eve? 
It was only a horse! 

Among the pedlers’ and express wagons and 
trucks, passing through the city streets out into 
the suburbs of the city, there might have been 
seen two motor trucks, laden with large brown 
paper bags that were filled with a mixture of 
chopped apples, carrots, crushed oats and bran,— 
a truly appetizing and delicious feed for horses. 
A smaller sedan car was just in front and ap- 
peared to be taking the lead. In this car there 
was a little company of four, two men and two 
women, and they were talking together as they 


rode along. | 
“Let me think,” said one whom we will call 
Mrs. S——,, “We have visited five stables so far 


this evening, and fed one hundred horses of poor 
men; then our men have fed about fifty horses 
standing on the streets in express wagons and 
cabs and pedlers’ wagons, and it is getting late. 
I am afraid we shall have to go home soon. You 
know Mr. S—— and I have got ten miles to go 
out of town before we reach home.” 

‘There is one more place here on the outskirts 
of the city where I wanted to take you and Mr. 
S——,” said the man who seemed to be directing 
the party, “before we go on without you. There 
are several stables where pedlers hire stalls and 
the horses are not fed as they should be. I am 
going to visit some of these stables tomorrow 
forenoon and give the horses a good Christmas 
dinner, but we’ve got enough bags on our cars 
tonight to give a few of them a supper, too. We 
didn’t find as many horses on the streets tonight 


‘here for? 


as we should if this snow storm wasn’t setting in. 
We are almost there now. Here is a stable 
where we shall find about ten horses, and there’s 
another a little way down the street where there 
were six a week ago,—all thin and half starved.”’ 

“Tt is nearly eleven o’clock. Won’t the 
stables be locked up?”’ asked Mrs. S——. 

‘‘Not yet. The horses belong to vegetable 
and fruit pedlers, and to men who sell wood and 
coal in small quantities to the poorest people, 
and expressmen who have to work late delivering 
Christmas packages. The men get home very 
late, and so tired sometimes that they neglect 
their horses, forget to give them even water, and 
they seldom get half the supper they ought to 
have. You'll see, by the way the horses act 
how hungry they are.” 

As the three cars stopped before one of the 
stables, two or three men came out of the stable. 
One man was just leading a very thin, tired look- 
ing horse into the stable. Another man, who 
evidently knew the man who was guiding the 
party, called out, ‘‘Hello, Henry, what are you 
Trying to get some of our horses away 
from us?” 

‘Not quite yet, Tom,’’ Henry answered good 
humoredly. ‘‘We are going to give them a 
Christmas treat, and we will give you some hot 
coffee and doughnuts if you’ll be good to your 
horses.” 

“Good for you! That’s all right. Come right 
in. I guess the horses will be glad to see you. 
We can’t afford to give our horses any Christ- 
mas treat. Much as ever we can buy hay for 
them, and its pretty poor hay at that,” said the 
man called Tom. 

“All right Tom. We are going to hand you 
out two bags for each horse, one for tonight, and 
one for tomorrow’s dinner. I guess I can trust 
you, Tom, to see that the horses get their dinner 
tomorrow, but I wouldn’t trust every man.” 

Mr. and Mrs. S—— and the friend who was 
with them, stepped carefully into the stable, 
which was far from clean, but the stalls were 
fairly comfortable. The horses were standing 
with the pathetic patience of tired and habitually 
neglected animals, and did not appear to expect 
anything, though one of them whinnied faintly. 

‘“My horse had all the supper I could give 
him in his nose bag about six o’clock, four hours 
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ago, on the street,” said one of the men, “and 
we’ve just come in. I haven’t got anything for 
him now but a little hay. We’ve been out all 
day and all the evening, and I haven’t made 
enough to buy a Christmas dinner for my family, 
let alone my horse. We’re going to get a dinner 
given us by the Salvation Army, but I can’t 
take my horse there. I guess you'll find him 
hungry. There’s other horses here that haven’t 
had anything but hay fora week or more. That 
one coming in now is just about starved to death.” 

‘Oh, this is cruel,’ said Mrs. S——. “Ifa 
man can’t feed his horse he has no right to keep 
him. Hurry, men, with the bags!”’ 

It would have made any one who had any 
sympathy for the suffering of horses happy to see 
how eagerly the horses took the feed that was 
given them, but the Christmas party could not 
wait to see them finish their supper. As soon as 


the horses had received their treat, the men 


clustered around one of the cars where there was 
a large tank of hot coffee and paper drinking cups 
of the largest size. Each man had a cup of the 
coffee and two good sized doughnuts. 
seemed as glad to get their Christmas treat as 
the horses, and would without doubt go to their 
homes happier and better men because of this 
simple act of kindness that had been shown them. 
The little party of four were just about to get 
into their car when the man called Tom stopped 
them. 

“Look here,’ he said, ‘‘there’s a horse over 
across the road in that tumbled down shed that 
I pity so much I’ve been thinking lately I would 
see you, and tell you to try to get hold of him. 
If he isn’t starving to death, I lose my guess. 
Can’t you go over and see him and give him a 
feed?” 

“Of course we can!” exclaimed Mr. S——. 
‘“‘Tf the shed is locked up we will get in some way 
if there is a horse starving there, even if we are 
arrested for breaking into a man’s property.”’ 

“You won’t have to break in. There hasn’t 
been any lock on that door for a week past,” 
said Tom. ‘The old horse isn’t worth stealing, 
and the man’s drunk most of the time.” 

So it came about that the wretched old horse, 
standing shivering with cold, tired, hungry and 
thirsty, in his narrow stall, was suddenly sur- 
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A cruel fate awaits him—hard work, starvation and 
abuse in his old age. ; 


prised to find that a kindly hand was patting 
him, and holding to his mouth a bag of juicy, 
delicious feed such as he sometimes dreamed of, 
but never again expected to enjoy. 

‘““Where does his owner live?” asked Mr. 
S——. ‘‘Can’t we rouse him up and put this 
poor creature in a vacant stall in the stable we 
have just come from?”’ 

‘““Oh, don’t leave him here,’’ cried Mrs. S——. 
‘The snow is actually drifting into his stall! 
He has no cover, no bedding, and no room to lie 
down in. The man could be arrested for 
cruelty.” 

“The man came home drunk tonight,’ said 
Tom, who had led the way to the miserable shed, 
‘‘and he won’t go near that horse tomorrow be- 
fore noon. It’s safe enough to put him in our 
stable tonight, and I’ll lead him back again in 
the morning, when I come over to give my horse 
his breakfast.’’ 

‘“‘T’ll be here myself,’’ said Henry. ‘‘There is 
a stable near here that I am going to visit to- 
morrow forenoon, and I’ll see this man and tell 
him he can’t use such an old horse as this, and 
make him give it up to us.” 

“You can offer him a small price for the horse 
and we will take possession of him tomorrow, 
then he shall go to our Home of Rest and we 
will give him a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year,’’ said Mrs. S——. 

‘We will be giving a good many poor horses a 
Merry Christmas if a first rate dinner makes 


them feel as happy as it does the crowd of people 
the Salvation Army feeds every year in Mechan- 
ics Hall,”’ said Henry. ‘‘I went in to see them 
eat one year and I don’t think they were any 
more deserving of a Christmas dinner than these 
hard-worked, half-starved, abused horses the 
Animal Rescue League feeds every Christmas.”’ 

“And I hope will continue to feed as long as 
faithful old horses are worked, and starved, and 
need our help,” said Mrs. S——. 

The old horse was led over to the stable, where 
a wide, comfortable stall was found for him. 
Mr. S—— ordered a soft bedding for him, and he 
was covered with an old blanket, which was 
found tucked away in a chest in a corner of the 
stable. His trembling stopped. He finished 
his feed and gladly lay down on the soft hay. 

As the car with Mr. and Mrs. S—— and their 
friend plunged into the darkness of the suburban 
roads, the snow beating against the windows, 
Mrs. S—— said with a sigh, ‘‘It isn’t much to do 
compared with all that ought to be done for 
horses that have been working all the best years 
of their life for ungrateful masters, but even 
the comfort we have given to that one trembling, 
starved old horse is enough to make the effort 
worth while for me.” 

‘“‘T wish,”’ said her friend, “that all who gave 
you the money for this good Christmas work 
could have been with us this evening, or could be 
with your men when they go out tomorrow fore- 
noon. If they could only see what we have seen 
they would never fail to support your “ Christ- 
mas for Horses. 

“Tt helps the men as well as the horses,”’ said 
Mr. S——. “I remember last year, when we 
went to one stable Christmas forenoon and fed a 
humber of pedlers’ horses, we saw a poor, sad- 
looking Pole, who couldn’t speak a word of Eng- 
lish, but when we shook hands with him and 
wished him a Merry Christmas, and put some 
apples and candy, and a piece of silver in his 
hand, you ought to have seen his face! I have 
never forgotten it, and two men from another 
stable we visited called after us, ‘God bless you! 
Come again!’ I warrant you those men thought 
more of their horses, and were ever after kinder 
to them.” 
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“There is nothing like a practical lesson in 
kindness. That speaks, when words are un- 
heeded,” said the friend who waswiththem. ‘I 
have often wished, because Christ was born in a 
stable, that I could celebrate Christmas Eve in 
a stable, and now I have had my wish. I could 
not help thinking in every stable we visited of a 
verse of a hymn that Phillips Brooks loved. I 
almost thought I could hear the pitying angels 
singing: 

‘O ye, beneath life’s crushing load, 
Whose forms are bending low, 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow! 

Look now, for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing: 

Oh, rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing!’ ” 

“Are there ‘golden hours’ for these poor 
martyrs? I wonder! Surely, they deserve hap- 
piness more than many men do, and yet, so few 
men and women care enough to take any trouble 
to help them, or even to give them a little com- 
fort like this! 

“Yet, we mustn’t be discouraged,” said Mrs. 
S——, ‘‘we must keep up the work hoping that 
by and by kindness to all living creatures will be 
a recognized duty. 


‘For right is right, since God is God 
And right the day must win! 
To doubt would be disloyalty 
To falter would be sin.’ ” 
Anna Harris Smith. 


61 Firra East §8t., Saut Lake City, 
November 10, 1918. 


I am enjoying the helpful, good, interesting 
little paper very much. After I read it I give it 
to others where I hope and expect its good in- 
fluence will be helpful. There is much need for 
the good work in this growing city. And if I 
were only younger, I would gladly “lend a 
hand,’’ but I am nearing my 76th milestone, and 
am unable to do what my heart dictates. — 

With all good wishes for your good work, 
Very sincerely yours, A. L. G. 

P.§. If you should have any leaflets to give 
away that might do good for the dear, dumb 
friends, I will gladly see that they are given 
where they will be helpfully acknowledged. 
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““O how I love,” said gay Miss West, 
“All animals! I’m just possessed 

To kidnap every kit I see— 

A kitten so bewitches me! 

In dogs I simply just delight— 

Our Fido is so dear, so bright! 

And on the birds I fairly dote— 
What ecstasy to hear the note 

Of the first robin of the spring, 

The orioles’ sweet carolling!”’ 

But Tabby, shut out in the rain, 
And Fido, left to grieve in vain 
Long, dreary hours in solitude 
(Sometimes with insufficient food) 
Might doubt perhaps their mistress’ love, 
Her acts so oft it did disprove. 


WHICH LOVED BEST? 


She had ‘“‘no use for cats,’ so said 

Old Mother Brown; but oft she fed 
From out her kitchen’s generous store 
Some half-starved cat at her back door. 


“Dogs were a nuisance,” she averred; 
Yet always had a kindly word 

For every canine, pet or stray, 

She chanced to meet along the way; 
And always did she make a rule 

A dish of water clear and cool 

To leave within the reach of all 

The dogs that came her way to call. 
“Tt is a shame to waste,” said she, 
“Such times as these especially; 

I’ll save for some poor cur these bones,”’— 
Compassion in her grumbling tones, 
As out beside the garden gate 

She set, good soul, a well filled plate. 


She never gushed about the birds, When snow lay deep upon the ground, 
But.acts speak louder far than words, In winter’s icy chains was bound 

And many feathered pensioners Each bush and tree, she never heard 
Were fed by that kind hand of hers. The plea of one poor hungry bird, 


And never did she think to give 

The crumbs that the sweet birds might live— 
Into the fire she threw them all, 

And minded not the sparrows’ fall. 


Now of these women which, think you 
(And many are there like these two) 
Sincerely loved God’s creatures best, 
Old Mother Brown or gay Miss West? 
—Lovuretua C. Pooue. : 


WINTER BIRDS. 


I watch them from the window, 
While winds so keenly blow; 
How merrily they twitter 
And revel in the snow! 
In brown and ruffled feathers 
They dot the white around, 
And not one moping comrade 
Among the lot I’ve found. 
Ah! may I be as cheerful 
As yonder winter birds, 
Through ills and petty crosses, 
With no repining words 
So, teaching me this lesson, 
Away, away they go, 
And leave their tiny footprints 
In stars upon the snow. 
—GEORGE CoopER, in the Woman’s Journal. 
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Pine Riper, Depuam, November 21.—The 
month of November, 1918, will be recorded as 
one of the most notable months in the history of 
the world, and Monday, November 11, will be 
remembered as the great day when peace was 
declared, after four years and three months of the 
most barbarous and cruel war that ever was 
known. | 

It was on Thursday, November 7, that the 
first peace cry went out over all our country, but 
this was premature. Somewhere and somehow 
a rumor was started that the war was ended. It 
was seized upon by the newspapers, and it was 
cried on the streets. Bells began to ring; whis- 
tles were blown; men, women and children left 
their work and their play and were out on the 
streets waving flags and shouting, and the excite- 
ment lasted several hours, until the bulletin 
boards contradicted the rumor. I had a guest 
at the Bungalow and we were strolling about the 
grounds when the bells and whistles began to 
sound in Dedham. Our dogs joined in the ex- 
citement, and the deep bark of Basil, the loud 
bark of Max, the sharper bark of Fido, mingled 
with the other sounds of rejoicing. We should 
have lamented bitterly when the news was dis- 
puted had we not felt sure that peace was only 
delayed a very little, and, sure enough, on Mon- 
day the armistice was signed and ‘‘joy was un- 
confined.” , 
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We went into the city, but there was not much 
work done. No one could concentrate on work. 
The streets were thronged with a rejoicing mul- 
titude. The flag venders drove a lively trade. 
Every sort of motor vehicle was out; trucks large 
and small, and private cars of all descriptions, 
were loaded up with smiling, singing, shouting 
men and women and children. Effigies of the 
Kaiser were carried in impromptu parades. All 
the old tin pails and pans were seized upon by 
happy youths, who used them to make a noise 
with. There were two days, the eleventh and 
twelfth, of wild excitement, and when this was 
over the money it cost the cities to clean the 
streets of paper and other rubbish was enough to 
have fed a host. 

The barrooms began to be crowded so early on 
Monday that the Superintendent of Police took 
the alarm and wisely ordered all barrooms and 
bars in hotels closed. Had this not been done, 
both of those days would have ended in drunken 
fights and rioting. 

There were services in most of the churches on 
Tuesday, ‘“‘ Victory Day,’ but on Monday, the 
real day when peace was declared, only a few 
churches opened their doors, though had they 
done so and had they put out at the entrance an 
invitation to the people to come inside and give 
thanks to God for victory I believe there were 
many who would have stepped aside from the 
turmoil of the streets most gladly to spend a 
quiet hour in thanksgiving for the end of the war, 
and in prayer for the many who, while rejoicing 
in victory, could not help but mourn the loss of a 
husband, son, or brother, who gave his life to help 
us bring this war to a victorious close. Whether 
officer or private, the loss is the same to the 
mourner, who when the sound of rejoicing was 
heard, might have echoed the words of that 
truly great poem: 

“QO Captain! my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rock, the prize we sought is 
The Bort is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 


Whil> follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring: 


“But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead. 
* * * * * 
‘“‘Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
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Walk the deck my Captain lies 
Fallen cold and dead.’’ 

In the midst of our rejoicing let us remember 
those who have fallen. Can anything ever make 
up for the misery caused by this war? Can 
repentance wash out the unnecessary bloodshed, 
the terrible crimes committed to carry out a 
policy of ambition and hate? Can God forgive 
the blasphemy of the black crimes done in His 
name? It does not seem so. 

We have great cause for thankfulness, and we 
can bear this year to hear once more the greeting 
of ‘Merry Christmas,’’ which for the last four 
years has seemed a mockery. But under the 
circumstances it seems more appropriate to re- 
peat: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace, good will toward men.” Or a literal 
translation might be better,—‘‘ Peace on earth 
to men of good will.’ There can be no true 
peace without good will. : | 


November 23.—We have to live with a dog, as 
well as with a person, to find out what he is! In 
my November Bungalow Notes I wrote about 
Peter, our new house dog. I have found out 
more traits of Peter’s character since I last wrote. 
For one thing, he is not the dog for a sick-room. 
Of him it could not be said: 

“This dog watched beside my bed 
Day and night unceasing.” 

I have had an attack of influenza that kept me 
in bed several days. Peter comes into my room 
every morning, and sometimes during the day, 
looks enquiringly up at me as I lie propped up by 
pillows, then runs away as if he feared infection. 
There came a day when I could call to him and 
talk to him and he then jumped up on my bed,— 
not for sympathy, or for petting,—oh, no!—but 
to roll over on the soft bed cover and bite and 
pull at it, and bite at my fingers and tease me to 
play. When he found I was not equal to any 
active frolic, he jumped down and ran away. 

The Man-of-the-Bungalow thinks Peter is an 
affectionate dog. I doubt it. He may be affec- 
tionate when he is older, but now he reminds me 
of nothing so much as a very lively seven-year- 
old boy, whose chief object in life is to eat and 
play. 

Peter appears to be frantic with joy when we 
return from the city, and every morning he gives 
us a joyous greeting, but he almost resents any 


show of affection. When I see Peter sitting up, 
with eyes bright and shining, and apparently 
thinking, I can usually guess what he is thinking 


about,—‘‘ Will I get anything more to eat if I- 


run out into the kitchen? I wonder if any one 
will take me out for a walk; I would like to look 
outside and see what Basil and Max are up to; I 


wish some one would play with me; is that a. 


mouse I hear in the wall?”’ 

Peter’s comb and brush are kept in Harriet’s 
sitting room, and I don’t know how many times 
a day he has his hair brushed, but you never 
would know it. Every hair on his head tries to 
stand up in different direction, and he has one 
forelock that always stands out straight like a 
horn. I call it his fighting lock. 

Peter has had his lesson from the other dogs. 
I told how he chased and teased Max and some- 
times tried to tease Fido. Now Fido never 
would stand any teasing, and I am sure that 
Peter interfered with him in some way one day, 
for when I was out near the barn I heard a cry of 
rage and pain, and turning saw Peter and Fido 
in a struggle. Before I could reach them, Basil 
and Max had come on the scene, and in a moment 
my poor little Peter was down and the three 
other dogs on top of him. 

I thought he would be killed and rushed to his 
rescue, but I had no stick, no pail of water at 
hand, nothing but a silk knitting bag. I struck 
at the dogs with my bag, and shouted at them, 
meanwhile, calling for help, and after what 
seemed like an hour to me, but could not have 
been more than two or three minutes, three men 
came running and shouting at Basil and Max. 
By that time, however, I had made the two big 
dogs run away, and Fido and Peter were fighting 
under my skirts, I trying to separate them with 
my feet and my hands. 

The four dogs scattered, as the Man-of-the- 
Bungalow, Mr. Gleghorn, and Tony, our little 
Italian gardener, came towards them. Peter 
ran up to the Bungalow, apparently unhurt. 
Max ran gaily off into the woods, Basil and Fido 
stood before the Man-of-the-Bungalow hanging 
their heads, like guilty boys, while he told them 
what he thought of them, and, after all, I do not 
believe either Basil or Max were trying to do 
anything but stop the fight between Peter and 
Fido, for if Basil had taken a hand (or a mouth) 
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in it seriously he could have broken little Peter’s 
leg with one snap of his big jaws. As for Max, 
everything to Max is a joke. I don’t believe he 
would ‘‘hurt a flea,’ though certainly he has 
reason enough to hurt the fleas that will find 
lodgment in his beautiful white coat. 

Not that Maxisacoward. If any strange dog 


provoked him too far, I believe he would defend | 


himself, but he seems all softness, and slobbering 
affection. He is quick to respond to any show of 
kindness and everybody loves him. 

We have a new caretaker, who has come to the 
cottage with a wife and three children,—all dog 
lovers,—and Max and Fido are too happy for 
words, for they love children. They have also 
taken an immense liking for Fred, and Max 
divides his time between Fred and Mr. Gleghorn, 
to whom he is also devotedly attached. 

We shall not be able to give the Bungalow 
horses and dogs such a Christmas treat this year 
as they used to have before the war. There will 
be no sugar for them (and how they did love it) 
and apples are so dear I am not sure of enough to 
go the rounds, but they will have carrots cut up, 
at least, and possibly an apple apiece, also cut up, 
for they enjoy such Christmas gifts just as much 
as we enjoy our turkey (which we shall go with- 
out this year) or our Christmas pies and candy. 
They enjoy such little treats, and to my mind 
are every bit as deserving of them as the average 
man, woman or child who gets an extra good 
dinner and a box of candy. 

So we will wish to every one a very happy 
Christmas and New Year, and trust that some of 
the happiness will spill over into the horses’ 
mangers, and the dishes for the dogs and cats, 
and on to the bird tables. For we are all the 
work of His hands. 

—ANNA HARRIS SMITH. 


What Santa Claus Did for the Animals—A Christ- 
mas Story. 

The midnight bells were ringing. Santa Claus 
was driving posthaste through the streets. 
There were many people passing to and fro, but 
no one saw him. Large feathery snowflakes 
obscured his sleigh, and his eight reindeer were 
speeding along as silently as fell the snowflakes. 
There were no dolls or skates or sleds or toys of 


any kind in his sleigh, because he had just 
finished filling the children’s stockings. 

‘Now he had other work to do. So he gave a 
low whistle to his reindeer, and guided them 
down a narrow street to a stable. The hostlers 
were asleep. Santa Claus glided past them into 
the stalls and quickly lengthened the halters of 
the horses so that they could lie down and rest 
their tired legs. Hastening from stable to stable 
he went to the harness rooms and let out the 
checkreins, and took away some of the cruel bits, 
leaving other bits in their place. He put sugar 
and apples into the mangers, and he gave a 
double quantity of apples to the docked horses, 
at the same time saying: ‘‘ Poor creatures, I’m 
going to put a stop to this cruel business of cut- 
ting off your beautiful tails.” 

Then jumping into his sleigh he drove to an- 
other part of the city, where he found lame and 
sick horses. Taking off his fur mittens he rubbed 
the poor animals’ stiff and aching legs with lini- 
ment, and filled the empty mangers with hay and 
oats, and in a jiffy he mended all the loose 
blinders he could find. In an old tumble-down 
shed he spied a galled mule shivering with the 
cold. Quick as a flash Santa Claus put a blanket 
on the half-frozen animal, gave it a bundle of 
hay, and nailed boards over the holes in the shed. 

As this good-hearted friend rode from place to 
place he threw a blanket over every horse that 
stood exposed to the snowstorm in the streets, 
and he threw food to all the stray cats and dogs. 

In every house he gave seed and water to the 
neglected canaries and fresh water to the gold- 
fishes. 

The sparrows roosting under the eaves of the 
buildings, and the pigeons and doves in the 
church towers took their heads from under their 
wings and saw this merry old elf flying through 
the air as he threw a shower of grain to the birds, 
and in the twinkling of an eye was out of sight. 

Then on he fled to the country farmyards 
where he surprised the sleeping horses with apples 
and sugar, and the cattle and sheep with chopped 
pumpkins and a supply of rocksalt. To the pigs 
he gave long ears of yellow corn, and he flung a 
shower of grain to the hens, ducks, turkeys, 
geese and guinea-fowls. 

Having finished his Christmas round with the 
domestic animals, Santa gave a long, shrill 
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whistle, and away he sped to the woods, where 
he found the owls wide awake, watching for him. 
“Merry Christmas, my wise friends,” cried 
Santa, tossing packages of meat up into the trees. 
“Tu-whit, tu-whoo, a merry Christmas to 
you,” sang back the owls from far and near. 
Santa had been very shy while in the city and 
around the farmyards, but when he reached the 
woods he felt perfectly at home. There many 
animals were waiting for him. The woods were 
all aglare with bright eyes, watching for the 
jolly little man and his reindeer. There was a 
rustling of little feet, and suddenly a troop of rab- 
bits and woodchucks appeared close up to Santa 
Claus’ sleigh, standing on their hind legs to re- 
ceive heads of cabbage and celery. The squirrels 
and chipmunks were fast asleep, the weather 
being too cold for them to be out of their nests; 
but kind old Santa dropped nuts into the hollow 
trees, a happy surprise for the little animals. 
All the birds were ready for their Christmas 
dinners, nor did Santa Claus even forget the 
wild bees. They all wished Santa Claus a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year. 


—CHARLOTTE CURTIS SMITH. 


DESERTED BY A SUMMER COTTAGER. 


Cruel Kindness, A Warning. 

Winter has begun. The nights are cold and 
rain storms and snow make every living creature, 
man and beast, look for shelter. But there will 


be many poor creatures crouching under door- 
steps and deserted buildings, in corners of alleys, 
seeking some little shelter and warmth, but seek- 
ing in vain. Cold, wet, starving, the cats and 
kittens deserted by summer cottagers on the 
beaches, also deserted or turned out in our cities 
by inhuman men and women, will suffer and die 
during the winter. 

The astonishing part of it is that many of these 
suffering, starving cats have been owned by 
women calling themselves humane, who think 
it is a dreadful thing to give merciful death to a 
cat or a litter of kittens, and would rather desert 
them and give them away, or even send them a 
distance to have them lost, quite regardless of 
what their future may be. They must know, if 
they stop to think about it, that the cat or kittens 
they turn out to ‘run their chances” are certain 
to suffer extremely though they may live for 
weeks or even months before death relieves them. 

It is cruel to keep kittens and give them away 
carelessly, or urge them upon children or grown 
people who will not take good care of them. It 
is a crime to desert a cat or a kitten or a dog. 

It is an act of cruelty to keep cats or dogs and 
not give them good care, and it is not good care 
to turn them out at night. A warm barn is a 
comfortable shelter for large dogs, but small 
dogs should always be kept in the house. When 
a dog house is used, and it should never be used 
for any but large dogs, it should be built as care- 
fully as a barn, with no cracks, a double floor 
raised from the ground, and banked up in winter, 
and a thick piece of carpeting fastened like a 
curtain over the door to keep out cold winds. 
Even then it is not as comfortable a place for a 
dog at night as the house or barn, and dogs, 
though they may learn to endure being kept in a 
dog house, do not enjoy it. Dogs are only happy 
when they have some companionship. They 
prefer mankind, but if they cannot be with 
human beings they love, they like the companion- 
ship of horses or cows in a barn. 

If a dog must be kept in a dog house at night 
he should have a warm bedding of hay that he 
can bury himself in. Dogs often get rheumatism 
by sleeping in a dog house. | 

Always have water where your dog or cat can 
get it night or day. 


Ld 
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There are hundreds of dogs and cats kept by 
families purely for convenience, these selfish 
owners showing no more regard for their comfort 
or well-being than if the animals were made of 
a block of wood. Therefore the woman who 
thinks she is doing a very kind act when she 
takes great pains to get a dog or cat into a 
home—any home, just so that she shall not 
have the pain of thinking she condemned it 
to death, is often beginning a chain of suffering 
that may go on for months. 

Good homes for dogs or cats are the excep- 
tion,—not the rule, and really kind-hearted 
women who want to save suffering will hestitate 
long before they place puppies or kittens in 
homes they know but little about. Female dogs 
and cats should never be placed with any one 
who does not love these animals, and understand 
how to take the right sort of care of them. They 
should not be given out for breeding purposes. 

It is very cruel to chain up dogs even the 
greater part of the day. Dogs are active animals 
and they need plenty of exercise. They suffer 
in health and in spirits from confinement and 
often get quite savage when chained. In Eng- 
land there is a law against keeping a dog chained, 
and here in this country judges on the bench have 
called it an act of cruelty and fined the person 
keeping a dog in close confinement. 

Cats, if they are kept in the barn, and have no 
chance of getting out in the night, may be com- 
fortable, and neighbors will not be annoyed by 
them, but it is better to keep cats in the house, 
and better in the summer not to let them out too 
early in the morning when the birds are seeking 
their breakfast. 

Dogs and cats should have regular hours for 
their breakfast and supper. Two good meals a 
day are enough for any dog excepting puppies or 
very small eaters. Ifa dog is allowed to get too 
hungry he will bolt his food and then suffer with 
indigestion. No matter if some dog doctor or 
dog dealer does tell you to feed your dog only 
once a day,—use your reason, your common 
sense. You know it is not a good thing to get 
too hungry before you eat and then eat greedily. 


That stands to reason. 


A HS; 


AN ARISTOCRAT. 


Tommy Taft is my pet cat. 
He’s big and§black and very fat. 
Now if I say “Good morning, sir.’ 
He sits right up, begins to purr. 
And all the while he’s sitting there, 
He holds his paw high in the air. 
If you should say “‘How do you do?” 
His paw he would extend to you. 
He never gives his left black paw, 
It’s always right, that is cat-law. 
I feed him on the very best, 
’Cause some day Tom is ‘‘Going West.” 
He kisses me right on my nose, 
So I tell Tommy all my woes. 
He sleeps upon a downy puff 
And looks just like my sealskin muff. - 
I love my Tom, my big black cat, 
He’s black but an aristocrat. 
—Bertu NIcHOLs. 


THE SPARROWS’ PETITION. 


Consider, most respected man, 

Thou seest the winter has begun; 

The snow lies high, the winds are wild, 
The small bird starves with wife and child. 
So prithee now a thought to give 

To how the little sparrows live, 

And scatter from thy bounteous hoard 
Enough to spread our little board. 


Each crumb we take with thankful heart, 
And are with twitterings and with song 
Most well disposed to do our part 
When comes the lovely summer time. 
Deputed by the winged choir, 
I plead our cause in humble wise; 
Now of thy pity be not narrow— 
Believe me thy most faithful sparrow. 
—RIcuHarp 8S. CaBANIs. 
Trans. by A. M. B. Roose. 
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PRINCE. 


Last September, the president of the League 
made a trip to the White Mountains. She was 
entering the door of the Glen House, when she 
was stopped by a very handsome collie who came 
and greeted her in a friendly manner. After 
returning his friendly greeting, she went to the 
office of the house and complimented the young 
woman behind the counter on having such a 
handsome collie. ‘‘He looks just like a collie we 
had at the Animal Rescue League in Boston,’ 
she said, and was not surprised at the reply, 
“That is where he came from.’ Then Miss 
Norma Frost, the pleasant clerk, told how he 
came to be at the Glen House. 

Prince was given to a man living in Gorham, 
four miles from the Glen House, who was in 
Boston on business and got the dog for his home 
in Gorham. After having him some months, he 
was called away and his house was closed for a 
few weeks. He took the dog to the Glen House 
and asked the family there to take care of him 
until he returned. . 

Prince took very kindly to the farm. He 
liked every body and every creature. There 
was a litter of pigs he took a great fancy to, visit- 


ing them frequently every day. His master 


came home and took Prince back to Gorham, 
but Prince was homesick for the farm and soon 
came back. He greeted the family, then went to 
the barn, but the pigs had been moved. He ran 
snuffing about and at last found them; then he 
was seen to go to each pig and, as Miss Frost ex- 
pressed it, kiss every pig, showing plainly his 
delight at finding them. 

When the family saw how Prince enjoyed his 


home with them, they begged Prince’s master to 
let him stay with them, offering to pay for him, 
so that he would be really their dog, and the 
master who loves dogs enough to want them to 
be happy, consented. 

That is how it came about that in that ively 
spot up in the mountains the president of the 
League met one of her waifs, happy and well 
cared for as any dog could be. AVES. 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


The League has received and cared for during 
the month of November 1,464 cats, 346 dogs, 56 


horses, 9 birds. 84 dogs and 53 cats have been 
placed in good homes. 

Among the dogs brought to the League during 
November were two Great Danes. One was a 
healthy young dog, and for him a good home was 
found on a large place belonging to a man of 
means. The other was a female, not healthy, 
and she was put beyond possibility of suffering. 
A three months old poodle was given up by his 
mistress because he seemed to have a slight lame- 
ness. He was very gladly taken by a young 
woman, who had been specially longing for a 
little companion, and he now has an ideal home. 

A white Pomeranian was brought to us for the 
same reason. He also seemed to have been 
neglected and was a very sad looking little dog. 
His new mistress brought him in to see us about 
three weeks later and the change in him was a 
good illustration of what kindness and good care 
will do for an animal. . | 


We are in constant receipt of letters and mes- 
sages telling us about dogs and cats we have 
placed in homes. It is a great pleasure to us to 
get so many cheerful, satisfactory accounts of 
them. We try our very best only to let appli- 
cants take these animals who know how to give 
them good care, and can be trusted to do it, and — 
we try also only to place animals that are in good 
condition and have no bad habits, but of course 
we cannot be certain about any animals we have 
so short a time in our care. 
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Letters of Interest. 
To THe AntmaL Rescur Leacur, 


Dear Sirs: The dog 4091 which we took 
from you Noyember 28, 1917, is very satisfac- 
tory. We think ourselves most fortunate in 
getting such a splendid well-trained dog as 
“Teddy” certainly is. And as to the dog him- 
self, he is surely a happy and contented dog, and 
is very fond of us all. Weare adopted apparent- 
ly in good faith in place of his former owners. 
We feel sorry for those who either lost or had to 
give him up for we have gotten very fond of him. 
We feel indebted to you. Am enclosing a gift 
for Teddy’s sake. ($2.00).—Very sincerely, 
W.N. H. 


My pEAR Mrs. SMITH: 


You may be interested to know that the dog 
I took from the League two years ago last June 
is still a happy and valued member of my house- 
hold. A letter from him was printed in your 
paper some time ago, in which he told of the 
happiness that had come to him in his present 
home. He is the dearest fellow, and a great 
favorite with all of us, and is also much liked by 
the neighbors. He is all devotion to me, and is 
always at my feet when I am in the house. I 
never in my life have known so truly affectionate 
a creature. He is very sensitive, and-I think 
harshness or unkindness would break his tender 
heart, but he has never known a cross look, much 
less a blow, since he has been in my home. He 
seemed so cowed and spiritless when I first 
took him that I almost despaired of his ever 
losing his dejected manner. The sight of a 
broom (innocently taken from its place for 
Sweeping purposes) would send him trembling 
into some hiding place; ditto as to a yard- 
stick. Now he is all life and animation— 
sometimes even a little bumptious, though he 
has the reputation of being ‘‘a perfect gentle- 
man” among my friends and neighbors.— Yours 
very truly, 

LovuELua E. Poo we. 


This is a good time to subscribe for Our Four- 
FOOTED FRIENDS. Send sixty cents for a year’s 
subscription, beginning with January number, 
and we will send copies of the last two papers. 


the skin trouble. 


Mancuestser, N. H., November 5, 1918. 


In regard to dog 3233 better known in our 
house as Brownie, we are pleased to say that he is 
very intelligent, extremely good to himself, a 
good watch dog, and satisfactory in every way. 
He is very much liked around here.—Very truly 
yours, T. M. H. 


November 5, 1918. 


Dog 3123 fine and dandy, and don’t look like 
the same dog. She has improved very much, is 
putting on weight. Guess that speaks for itself. 
—Yours sincerely, W. P. K. 


MerpFrieLtp, Mass., Nov. 5, 1918. 


Dog 3432 I took from you September 23, so 
far has proved to be just the dog I wanted. He 
seems very contented and fond of us. Is very 
quiet in the house and out of doors keeps near 
the house and gives no trouble.—Very truly 
yours, W. W. R. 


A little Daschund was placed in a home in 
Newton with a great dog lover. It was a perfect 
home for any dog. Unfortunately the little dog 
developed at once a skin trouble, which was 
probably the reason why he had been deserted. 
We offered to take him back and find another 
dog to take his place, but Mrs. S——, his new 
mistress, and her entire family, had recognized 
at once his valuable qualities,—his capacity for 
love, his devotion, his gentleness, his intelligence, 
—and instead of bringing him back to be put to 
death they bent their energies to curing him of 
After months of treatment 
with ointments and medicaments success has 
crowned Mrs. S——’s efforts, and she recently 
brought him in her car to call on us at Pine Ridge, 
exhibiting with well earned satisfaction his beau- 
tiful, satin-like coat, where not a trace of skin 
trouble remains. Ephraim, as he has been 
named, is now a dog to be proud of, and shows 
the result of patient care. In this connection it 
may be said that Mrs. S——has been one of the 
most generous and zealous workers for war suf- 
ferers all through the war. We find invariably 
that the men and women who are considerate of 
animals show the kindest regard for suffering 
men, women and children. 
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Books of Real Interest to Young Patriots 


In these stirring days when one great event follows another in rapid 
succession the children are thrilled over the heroic deeds of their older 
brothers across the sea. For their own part they are realizing a new kind 
of patriotism —a new sense of loyalty, of duty, of helpfulness. ‘They are 
interested in stories of heroes, of men who have met and overcome obstacles. 
Such, in brief, are the contents of the following: 


Ewing’s Jackanapes and Other Stories 
Faris’s Makers of Our History 

Faris’s Real Stories from Our History 
Hale’s Man Without a Country 

Coe’s Heroes of Everyday Life 
Montgomery’s Heroic Ballads 
Turkington’s My Country 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON, MASS. 


INSIST ON | 


SPRATT’S 


Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


FOR YOUR DOG’S SAKE 


Write for samples and send 2c stamp for 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF “DOG CULTURE.” 
All Food—No Waste. Ask th 
with the Waltiable dene ae tte KNOW SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston| Newark, N. J.; San Francisco; St. Louis; Cleveland; . 


Montreal. Factory also in London, England. 
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=< Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the 
Humane, Painless and Sanitary Destruc- 


tion of Animals. 


Commended by the highest authorities. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Now used by nearly 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege 
of burial in individual lots is from $12 up, according to 
location. 


Cremation 


The League now hasacrematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. 

- Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made 
at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 
‘Carver St., Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 


Fifty-Eighth Year 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
CHAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
ad Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment 


WINTER BOARD FOR CATS 


Lexington Cattery 


Cats will not be kept in the Cattery during the cold weather 
but in the house with the family, enjoying all the freedom of 
ahome. An enclosed piazza affords air and exercise. 


MISS M. E. PLUMER, 
Tel. Lex. 564-W. Lexington, Mass. 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for. 


ALL ANIMALS 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


The Story of a Dog 
‘Buttons Bit’’ 


oe 
Copies of this story in 
Folder, at . wilde 
Booklet with ten iulustra- 
LIONS AL oat ee. oss tcthas SO. 


te 


THOMPSON & CO., Music Dealers 
28 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


C. W. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 . Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51. CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuRY 3 : : : : . 19 LamBert AVE. 

Norts End . : ; . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 

SoutH Enp . ; : . 109 NorTHAMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . : : : : . 79 Moors STREET 

STONEHAM . ; : : A 51 MarRBLE STREET 
Population of cities and townsserved . ; : : : 5 . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917 : : ; ; : : ; : : 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors : ’ : ree Pa : : : 8,899 
Copies of humane literature distributed . : ; : 5 é ; 66,585 
Visitors received , ! : F - : : , F : t 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls made in 1917 ; : : * ; eat : 21,096 | 
Number of-animals collected... : ; ; . F : : 31,954 
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A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


Number of animals treated . Re tik> ; ; : ; : : : ; 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 ; s : : : F 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 . 2 : , - 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 : : : é : ; : : 649 
Number of horses given vacations : : 3 : ; ; ; : , 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 


OF REST FOR HORSES 

238 Pine Street, Dedham 
A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


The Animal Rescue League ..... .. . . . 51(Carver St., Boston 


